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Sutire's my weapon; but J’m teo discreef, | 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet; 
J only wear it in atand of Heciors, 


Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. Porn. 
SS 
THE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE AND MONAR- 
CHICAL GOVERNMENTS CONTRASTED. 

As this week, forms the commencement. of ithe Session of 
Parliament; and. as it seems agreed upon by the ministry, 
__ that.they: will have as little to do with foreign policy as they 
can help; hoping to acquire populauity enough, to secure 
- their places, by their domestic lahours ; we, wil just, show 
_ them what, they ought to do,, and the people what they | have 
_ aright to expect, by a contrast between the expence of the 
_ government, of the United States, and that of Great Britain. 
Since Mr. Canning has been flattering an American, minister, 
| and professing so mueh desire for a reciprocal friendship, 
_ he may be pleased, to,import a little ,of the economy which 
_ has produced. the » strength | before which this minister 

covarhes. isla 

*¢ The whole Sxpenae of the eiyil, government of Anerica, 
including the, salaries, of . the President, Vice President ; 4 the 
wages of the members of the senate, and. the house of re- 
prasentatives ; the Judges, diplomatic and miscellaneous 
expences, including, pensjons—all the public offices — post- 
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» Oke Shain tf ight fio see Shrveys of Wands = the tp , rement 
of those parts. called territories, and every | other expence 
whatever, which does not belongs fo the army or navy, were 
“estinfated'for thie‘past year at £353;613. stefling.” 

This is a result “Of the ‘popalar election of a government ; 
or, in other words; of the public’ governing itself; and acting 
~uportthose:-principles-which it-was-satd would ruin England | 
~ Let'a# now fook’at the effect’ of the principles. which have 
~-been-put-im-practice-to save-her. ala 
“ By the finanee accounts, for the. year eviing Janeiry 
1823, the sum actually \paid: for. British ciyil.government, 
was “ag bop igh ‘This stim, like the £353,613, ‘in America 


we wn 


includes all the items which” do not ‘belong to the military 

“YP naval depadtnients. Thus our civil government costs nearly 

twenty times'the price Of civil governmént in America; or it 

costs England as much for @fil government in one year, as 

at Rist the ‘Aihetitaiis i in ‘twenty. ‘To’ bé soté;’ we have an 

“Béeasidsat inassdete, a Tew friprisorments, and prosecutidns 

© for" Vibe “Wh edan inte “our cif account’: and they are ex- 

| "pensive atticles's bat still there i8'a‘great-difference, ‘and we 

‘trust Mr. Cahnhig will tutn hid attedition to it. * We have not 

°’Sarnied “the” caleutation “to” the’ extremé ;! fot by adding the 

* “charge for'tlie collection of the revenue, whith is wpwatds 

“Vof’ three millions, dud’’a'‘miltion anda half’ of other sums 

paid’ but of the gross feceipts of thé’ teventié, we shall ‘have 

“7 ‘an dimiat civil’ ekxperice Of about eleven millions and’ a half, 

St" set ‘wows aghinst “thé ‘Ameri¢an® expence of not half a 

‘ **"gaillion t’ Here, “ft. il be ‘admnitted, is plenty of room for 
_ paring down. 

We will '§ how go a ‘Rittle’ into’ detai?, to’ point out where the 
phn of ihe trappings may be effecred)’ without’ any danger 
“ol cutting the fest of tlié parties wearing them. 

rhe” Salary of “the Preésidentof America is 6000H. per 

“annum. ‘This éfficer d discharges all the duty, and answers 
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ail the purposes to America, that a King and all the royay 
family effect in England. We will not say any thing of the 
talents of the parties. The President is an American substi- 
tute for a King, and the substitute also of the system which 
makes it necessary to breed a race of Kings; and the sub- 
Stifute costs six thousand a year. Let us remember this, 
and see what the originals cost here, not with any view of 
having substitutes; but merely to ascertain whether the price 
of-the originals might not be some little reduced, 








The Civil List, which is principally composed of the ¢x- 
pences of the King’s household, and allowances to the other 
members of the royal family, amounted in 1821, to more 
than a million; and, including further allowances to members 
of the royal family, and a few pensions, the sum total was 
mere than a miltion and a half; and this calculation omits 
the other charges of more than a quarter of a million, which 
may be called the extraextraordinaries of this extraordinary 
species of expence. This sum would purchase for us 250 
Presidents of America every year; such men as Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, and Munroe. Now with all our 
respect for monarchy, we cannot estimate any king as worth 
more than about « dozen Washingtons; and therefore we 
think that about a dozen times six thousand pounds ought 
to defray all the expence of a Monerch in this country; and a 
quarter of that sum might do for any other individual of the 
royal family. There is above a million per annum that 
might be saved in this civil list; and the remainder would 
then nearly double adi that civil government costs in Ame- 
rica. Think of this, Mr. Canning. 


Let us now go a step lower than royalty ; and look at the 
details of the expence of the American Government, which 
it furnishes in the following explicit manner ; 
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1. Senate and House of Representatives, 
their officers and attendants  . 314,866 DOLLARS. 
Deduct wages tothe Members . 189,600—125,266 








2. Firewood, Stationery, Printinxe, and 4LL 


other contingent expences of the two ! 
Houses. ' . 49,000 
a Library of Congress, and Librariail’s 8 Salary 1,950 
4. Purchase of Books for Library . : J 1,000 





In pounds sterling, £37 ,608—or dollars, 177,216 





The following statemerit will demonstrate that the ex- 
pence of four of our odices amotnt to more than six times 
that sum: 

1. Privy Council office, Clerks, Messengers, | | 
Coals, &c. : " ‘ : £27,373 17 11 

2. Treasury Ditto . ; ; : . 103,139 17. 6 

3. Secretaries of State. , . - 122,880 5 6 


4. Messengers in the Lord Charnberlain’s 
Office R pe j : i . . 2,000 0 O 
5 





£255,394 0 








The expences of the Houses of Lords and Commons are 
never accurately known: but in the last sessions £129,03 
were voted ; which is more than three times as much as the 
whole American expence. 

The members of the American Corigress receive 8 dollars, 
or 36s. 6d. per day; as wages, during the time they are going 
to, remaining at, and returning home from Congress. ‘This 
amounts to 189,600 dollars, or £40,290. The precise wages 
of the English niembers are not known: but 89 members of 
the House of Commons receive £170,343 14s. 4d. of the 
public money; or more than four times as much as the 237 
representatives of America: and if the cost of our virtual re- 
presentation were set down at a hundred times the amount of 
the actual representation of America, it would not be found 
much over-rated, if all the itéms could be got at. But 
shere is no getting at the real expence of the English system. 
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What is given as the cost of a particular item, never clears it. 


Thus we have the expences of the Treasury and Secretaries 
of State Offices given at £226,020; and yet in some papers 
which ate called “ Expenees of a civil nature which do not 
“‘ form part of the ordinary charge of the Civil List,” we find 
the following very extraordinary items : 


Contingent expences at the Treasury and 

Secretary of States’ ofices . . . . £54,147 15 6 
Deficiency of fees made poe | in the same 
a See a ee : «6. eres oe 


So that the deficiency of fees in two offices amounts’ to more 
than all the expences of the American civil Government offi- 
ces, put together, the latter being only £37 608. But what, 
in the devil’s name, are these deficiencies of fees, which the 
public are. plundered to make good? Isit a rule, that if a 
public servant does not obtain as many fees as he wishes, 
he shall charge them in his account. Ilere is plenty of 
room for paring again; and Mr. Canning should set to work 
with as sharp a knife as he can find. 














There is another curious item in the extraordinary list, 
which amounts to five times as much as the government 
offices of America; and it is entered thus : 

a £177 938 19 10 
What “ pudlic services” can these be? that they will not 
bear enumerating. Here is a third of the cost of the whole 
civil government of the United States set down for public 
services which cannot be mentioned ; after every imaginable 
item had been given, and many of them doubded, as in the 
instance above stated. The list descends to the enumeration 
of a sum so small as £214 16s. 6d., for the outfit of a 
Secretary of Legation to Stockholm. It could not, there- 


"Various public Services . . 


fore, be from any objection to minute details that this sum is 


lumped together; but because the items would not bear iu- 


spection. A genuine representation of the people, would 


have struck out such acharge with indignation; but in a 
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house where private services are so bountifully rewarded, it 
would be deemed ungrateful to enquire into the ratio which 
corrupt influence puts on what it calls public services. 

The total cost of Government in America, including the 
army and navy, is but £2,010,220 sterling ; while the ex- 
pence of management of two branches of our revenue, 
namely, the customs and the excise, amounts to £2,203,199 ; 
that is, £192,979 more than all the expence of the United 
States. It may be contended with some propriety that our 
expences would, in any ease, exceed those of America ; 
because we Rave an old, sickly, infirm, sort of system, which 
costs more for physic, than for wholesome food; —while the 
eanstitution of America is young, vigorous, and content with 
a plain aliment; but with this allowance, there can be no 
toleration of the actual difference, by men of good sense, 
-and honest hearts. The contrast is so monstrous, that pa- 
tience might start from her seat, and out-herod Herod in her 





denunciations. 

The British navy, in-the year 1821, cost £5,943,679 : that 
of America, for the same year, cost £1,149,321. This is 
less than one fifth; but the manner in which the money is 
expended in the two countries, makes the real difference still 
more considerable... The American navy is fast increasing, 
Ours is as rapidly diminishing in strength, Their sailors are 
adding the character and knowledge of freemen to that of 
seamen. There are no press-gangs to man them by force. 
They are not held to serve for life, or during the pleasure of 
Government. They enter for aterm of years, and return to 
their homes when their engagement expires, if they think 
proper. They are the willing servants, not the force-bound 
slaves of the State. Their valour, their discipline, their 
skill, are equal to thatof any nation; while, in mental 
acquirements, they have the means of surpassing every other. 

The American army costs £1,149,321; while ours costs 
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£10,2 75,702; or abouts “pine vines” the: ‘expence: “Fewill 
be said, that this is because Aterica wants no army, ‘and | 
that England does. But to what i is this difference owing? 
but to the difference of the Government: ~- -the one being 60a 





enough to stand alone; while the other must be propped. up, 
by bayonets, and kept in the go. cart of a standing army. 

The drollery of the, matter is, that a standitig army is Kept | 
up in England, to prevent the introduction of a representa~ 
tive system, like that of, America, which could subsist with- 
ont an ariny. Ask Mr, Canning why, a large, standing army 
is necessary > and. if he,speak the truth he will say, to Keep 
down the people ? Ww hy is it not necessary to keep the peo- 
ple dowz, in America ! 2 ‘Because, it has never yet been 
found possible tp put theni down; and because, having hei- 
ther a personal nor a financial oppression to bear, they ee 
no reason to complain of their Government, which i is ‘cheap. 


and Bop Ours is dear, and ind; ifferent. Now, ifi it must 


. 


out of voli to zeonpeile us to our salen! in point of ‘quality, 

It will sound paltry to those who will consider of these 
matters, to talk of taking off a Inillion or so of taxation ; and 
all the prattle in King’s speeches about’ economy will be trélly 
laughable. The very remnants oof :the «table:should be 
more than enough ‘forthe feast >++talk. of: the: Yrappings 
of a monarchy beingsenongh to: maintain a republics) Why 
the trappings of the British Monarchy would. defray the 
expences of the government of the WORLD upon. the re~ 
presentative and republican system. But we are’ rich, and 
prosperous, and can afford all ‘this, say the advocates of 
*« things as they are.” Indeed} If these persons would ask 
the thousands. who, are condemned to. labour hard for a 
shilling, or to. starve in idleness upon. ,foyrzpence, per day, 
what they thought of the prosperity, of the country, they 
would receive. seme useful information yr-and if they ha 
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i the task assigned them of explaining to the labourers the 
| state necessity of giving to one man as much as would pfocute 
: food for fifty or a hundred thousand of them, they would hear 


some pointed remarks, which the Bridge Street Gang might 
think savoured strongly of sedition. 

There is a degree of infatuation in the determination to 
keep the country constantly on the brink of revolution, by 
r resisting the introduction of a timely and effectual reform. 
When the people fee] no affection for the system under which 
' they. are compelled to, live, they will be ready to overturn it 
whenever opportunity may offer; and in times of public ex- 


citation it only requires onB MAN who dare encounter the 
: risk, to ¢all them into action. Systems so circumstanced 
‘ are always i in jeopardy. Like the residents on the-side of a 
i Volcano, they know not when the flames will burst forth, or 
‘ what direction the lava may take; though they are assured 


that fiery humours are gathering which must have vent; and 
they only console themselves with‘the miserable hope that 
they may escape from the convulsion, or die before it uses 


place. ; a, ae? 
, — 
v %,° We have seen the King’s Speech, and a rare one jt is ; 


telling us nothing that we wish to know; a great deal that 
we have known.a long time; «and some matters that nobody. 
knows tobe true.. More.of it next week... 
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HANGING OF A ‘METHODIST. PREACHER, ms 
_DEMERARA. ' . 


. —— 
A most horrible paragraph has appeared in the newspapers, 


and is given withoat any comment, which should rouse the 
whole dissenting classes into a demand for legislative enquiry 
and redress. It states that the Rev..Mr. Smith, a “ member 
“ of the London Missionary Society, hasbeen HANGED at 
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<‘ Demerara, ona charge of having instigated the slaves to 
‘* revolt.” We are not very great friends to these societies, 
but we believe they'do some godd, which could be done by 
nb other means. ‘The money they spend would probably be 
nO better employed, if left 'in the pockets of the subscribers ; 
although it might produce “more good nearer home, and to 
thos¢’ who have greater claims upon British benevolence. 
But, if we had'stronger objections to thent than we have, we 
stiould demand sstice for the’ missionaties ;—and be as 
active as the foreffiost in asserting their right to promulgate 
their sentiments, though most of them would probably refuse 
us the same privilege.’ We, however, shall do our duty. 
The paragraph stands as follows: °° | 


‘© Extract. of.a letter dated -Antigua, 7th Dec. 18293:—We have 
just received accounts from Demerara, of the execution of the. Rev, 


Mr. Smith; a mémbef ‘of the London Missionary Society, who has | 


been hanged, upon the fullest proof, for exciting the late rebellion in 
that colony. The‘ poor deluded negroes, who have paid the forfeit 
o! their lives upon this occasion, uniformly at the gallows declared 
with their last breath, that it was 


by his preaching and excitement 


that they were icdto revolt.” | aT Lhith 

. We will take this text, evidently exoggerated as it is, for 
the basis of our comments ; and we think we shall be able 
te demonstrate from it, that if thisindividaal has been hanged, 
he has been MURDERED..: © : 

In the first place, we must remind our readers, that by the 
colonial laws, no,white man can be condemned: on the evi- 
dence of a slave ; and that although the law allows nomi- 
nally the evidence of a free black to be received, the 
prejudice of the whites prevents any great credit from being 


attached to it; and, in important matters, against a white, 
it would have no weight at all. 


- In the second, let our readers also remember that there 
eould be no evidence against the Rev. Mr. Smith, than the 
testimony of slaves, or free. blacks; and, supposing him 
mad enough. to concern himself with such an affair, their 
testimony, by the colonial law and practice, could uot be 


recorved against him. To try him under such circumstances, 
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was a mockery... To proceed to execution, could have been 


nothing short of murder. wie , 

No white man in his senses could have: instigated the | 
slaves to rebellion; and if Mr. Smith had done so, he should 
have been sent home as a maniac, instead of being treated as 
acriminal, What could he gain by such a rebellion? What 
motive could he have had for a revolt? He might be indig- 
nant at the cruelties he. witnessed. . His soul might start in 
abhorrence *from :the infamous treatment of his fellow crea- , 
tures. His feelings. might.be roused, at seeing men and 
women. used like brute. beasts; and driven daily, by. the 
whip to unrequited toil. He might give way to the occasional 
impulse of such feelings; which he would naturally do, if he 
were nota cold, calculating knave, who bargained for the 
suppression of all natural feeling; and in this way he may 
have been said truly to excite the minds of the slaves to 
revolt. : ve 

Or his preaching, if he dared to preach the best principles. 
of Christianity, may have excited the slaves, and'made them 
discontented with their abject aud unchristian condition, in 
what was-called a Christian country. But he had either a 
right to preach Christianity to the poor creatures, or had no. 
right to reside in the island:—and those who have de- 
stroyed him, (if he has been murdered by the forms of law) 
should have prevented ‘his residenee, where he could not 
perform Ins duty as a christian minister. 

We are not among the number of those who think the. 
slaves committed any crite in their “rebellion.” ‘They have 
a right to rebcl, if they will take the ehance of ‘combating on: 
such terms. Could they reach the English shore, or geton 
bodrd an English ship of wat; they would be legally free, by 
the laws of England. They hate af equal moral and natu- 
ral rightto be free in Demerara, and inevery other island’; 
and it is monstrous that the British flag should defend slavery 
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in the West Indies, while the British laws reprobate it.at : 


home. As matters stand, however, we know that slaves who 
revolt will be executed. They knowit themselves; and, al- 
though we think it quite as great acrime for a white to murder 
ablack, because he endeavours to regain his personal free- 
dom, as fur a black to murder a white, under any circum- 
stances; yet as we know the slaves are out of the pale, and 
only within the penalties of the law, their destruction does not 
startle us so much, though it offend us equally, as the exe- 
cution of a white upon a charge of exciting the slaves to. re- 
volt; an offence, if it be one, (which we should doubt) that 
could not be committed by any white, and much less by a 
missionary. 

We have somewhere seen or heard of a disclaimer, on the 
part of the London Missionary Society, against Mr. Smith's 
being a member of that particular society. We did not like 
this at the time ; because whether Mr. Smith were a member 
of that society or not, he was engaged in a work which that 
society professes to have greatly at Heart: and as ‘fellow- 
men and fellow-christians, they were bound to interfere on 
his behalf, while he could have been protected. They might, 
however, have thought with us that he was in no danger— 
that no testimony could affect his life 7 and that he could bear 
with resignation the hatred of his enemies, as another mis- 
sionary had done in another island, whose house was pulled 
down, and whose chapel was destroyed. If Mr. Smith has 


really been executed, a more serious task falls upon them. 
Such anevent could not have been the work of the rubble. 
It must have been the result of a deliberate determination to 
get rid of aman who was suspected because he was hated’: 
— andl the safety of every future missionary will demand. an 
atonement for his death. It has been whispered to us, that 
the late affair in Demerara was a sort of Stdmouth plot; a 
species of Oliverian insurrection, which was meant to 
alarm the timid among our legislators from any further 
measures in favour of the slave population. If this 
were the case, it has failed of its object: fer no one has 
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been alarmed in ‘England, except the Members of that Mow- 
STER, the West India Interest, which is destroying itself, by 
its pertinacity in maintaining a system of blood aud outrage. 
Let any one enquire into the condition’ of the * West India 
Interest ;” and if’its friends are not the basest coiners of 
falsehood, it is on the brink of ruin;—the estates do not pay 
for cultivation—the plantations are mortgaged to their full 
value—the slave cultivation is more expensive than profitable 
—inevitable ruin is before ‘theni —arid yet they would raise 
heaven and earth, to perpetuate a system which is ruining, 
or has ruined ther ! ‘The threats of the West India islands 
to throw themselves into the arms of America, are truly ridi- 
culous. America would as soon embrace a pestilence. She 
i¥ too wise, if not too honest, to yoke such carcases to her 
living strength. To England they” are only plagues, not pro- 
fits; convenient for ministerial patronage, and court in- 
trigues; butof no more value to the country at large, than 
an expensive bauble’ is to‘ the health: of the silly coxcomb 
who wears it, This opinion is beginning to gain ground. It 
is seén that colonial produce would never be wanting, if we 
had no colonies; and that the price paid for it at present, 
both in money, and mischief, is preposterous, A few years 
will set this matter at rest. -St. Domingo is free:—and every 
island in the West Indies will follow its example ina few 
years. 

geen — 

BISHOP MANT CONQUERED. 

- There has been some strange intriguing between this bishop, 
and the relations of the lady at whose funeral the worthy 
diocesan refused to suffer a presbyterian prayer to be read ; 
and:a relative of the Jady has been induced, by some persua- 
sion, to come forward and say that: lie is satistied, or nearly 
so, with the good bishop's conduct. This is not the case, 
however, with all the presbyterians; and some of them have 
gone another way to work with his reverence—that is, they 
have taken our advice, and performed their own ceremonies, 
in contempt of the bishop's order, which is just worth as 
much as a Pope’s bull in the Cathedral of Canterbury at pre- 
sent. We read inthe Irishman, that ‘a Presbyterian Gen- 
tleman, well known, possessed of very considerable property 
in the vicinity of Holywood, attended the funeral of Mrs. 
Greenfield, on Sunday, and hash it a partieular request, on 
his own responsibility, that the Rev. Mr. Jobuson should offer 
up prayers over the grave of the deceased. There was ne 
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interruption; and, if there were, what would be the result? 
—An appeal to the law of the laid to ascertain the magni- 
tude of those Episcopalian powers which are, for the first 
time in the North, wielded against the remains of the dead 
and the feelings of the living. The same intrepid and manly 
conduct was displaved by the Rev. Dr. Murphy, Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Cork. There was no interruption to Dr. 
Murphy; but that distinguished and respected Prelate 
adopted the best and most decisive mode of bringing so im- 
portant a question to issue.” 

This is the way to treat ‘ authority run mad,” and “ dig- 
nity out of its senses.’’ Pay no regardto it. Pass it by as 
you woukd any other maniac; and have a friend at hand if 
it should prove boisterous. Treat it as you would another 
bedlamite, until it can behave rationally. Wedare say Dr. 
Mant had so much conceit as to imagine that his fiat— 
heaven help us—h/es fiat would settle the matter; and 
that there would be more heresy heard over dead bodies 
in his orthodox burying ground! And if there had been 
no “ wicked press,” to call up the spirit of the Presbyterians, 
it might have happened that Bishop Mant might have 
ruled a whole district. Oh! the ‘* wicked press !” to take 
notice of any thing done by Bishops! . By the way, 
Irish Bishops have been quite a blessing to the press lately. 
There was Bishop Magee, and there is now another Bishop, 
calling up its powers. What surprises us in the matter 
is, that such men should venture to challenge pubtic opinion 
at such odds. There was Bishop Watson, and Bishop 
Horseley, and a few other Bishops, with quite enough of 
the hign-churciman about them, but they had falent, and 
could make a wrong cause look something respectable. 
One might expect a little oddity in those men; but that 
mere Bishops,—men who ought to be content with the 
profits of their places, and hold their tongues, should dare 
to chaffer about their orders!!! Not even Ireland will 
endure this; sunk as it is, and broken with its sorrows;— 
and Dr. Mant bad better look aft:r his tythes, and his 
new church, than take the old lion by the beard, and rouse 
@ spirit that may refuse to supply the Bishop’s crib, and 


reduce his congregation, (not over large at present) to his 
own family and the sexton. 
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Mr. P. Watson.—Received for him, 1]. from Southow- 


ram, and 2], 5s, 6d. from Wakefield, Particulars next 
week, 
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THE ANSWER OF SPAIN. 
, 


The answer of Spain, to the tongues that upbraid her, 
Is, look to the homes where the censurers dwell ; 
Whiat they would have done ’gainst a foreign invader, 

Their crouching before native despots may tell, 


Spain threw off the fetters by ages bound on her; 

Her Priest-ctaft, her King-craft, she dash’d to the carth : 
The Spaniard t:vice rose atthe summons of honour, 

When fair freedom davwn’d over the land of his birth, 


Her tyrants domestic, her home-cherithed spoilers, 
She curb’d in their madness, subdued to ler aii ; 

She reined in the despot, she set free the toilers, 
And liberty’s torch burnt with purest flame! 


Tho’ new to the arts that some nations enlighten’d, 
She saw that through freedom the path lay to troth ; 
And she fearlessly followed the beam as if brighten'd, 
‘With the firmness of manhood, the light step of youtfr. 


She fell—the world rings with her treacherous invasions ; 
A victim to treason, she sinks on the bier! 

But answer, the proudest, the vainest of nations, 
Is there no stain as deep on the trophies ye wear ? 


France twice saw the helm of the foreigner gleaming, 
Her armies o’er-thrown, and her sons fall mm ftight ; 

Ani alt, when thesword of Napoleon was beaming, 
Save Britain and Spain, stood aghast at the light. 


And Britain herself, thougl no nation is vainer, 
Nor louder the worth of its heroes can speak ; 

A handfal of Normans were able to chan. her ; 
In fetters she Jegy’d of a Dutchman to break. 


Even now round her neck hang the links that still curb her ; 
And tho’ she may gild them, and shake them in play, 

We see, by the fret-mark, how much they disturb her, 
Hlow glad she would be, could she cast them away. 


Then mock not at Spain, tho’ her glory be falling ; 
The sun of her freedom again will arise ; ' 
Through the mist, and the darkness, tho’ chill and appalling, 
Therays of the morning will burst on the skies. 


The foreigner, e’en iv bis vietory, trembleth, 
In fear lest to-morrow his Jaurels may fade: 

And dreads, tho’ his feelings in pride he dissembleth, 
Lest{the spirit of freedom revisit the glade. 


To the depth of the tomb is that spirit descended, 
O’er the dust of Riegoa moment to sigh, 
Ere it speaks, and the reign of the despot is ended ; 
And the beacon of liberty blazes on high, W, 
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FURTHER INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POPULATION. 
a —— 

THE NATURAL PRESSURE. AGAINST THE MEANS OF, SUB- 
SISTENCE, A WHOLESOME STIMULUS TO EXTEND THEM. 
—THEIR ELASTIC NATURE—&ce. KC. 

ce , 
In order to have a clearer view of the question of popula- 


tion, than could be taken through the miscellaneous media of 
a discussion of several isolated portions of the enqdiry which 
arises out of it, a recurrence not only to first principles, but 
to the progress of the human mind, from the savage to the 
civil state, seems necessary. In the social state, there are 
many false appearances, from which it is natural to draw in- 
ferences equally fallacious :—and perhaps most of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s errors arisé from his having been unable to abstract his 
mind from the situation which gave him only a partial view 
of his subject. 

His great positionis, that in the ordinary course of nature, 
the human’ species has a tendency to entrease in a greater 
proportion than food can be provided for the encrease. This 
should be'constantly borne in mind. All his illustrations, all 
his arguments, all his inferences, are only so many modifi- 
cations of this leading principle; and if this be found erro- 
neous, they may all be thrown aside, as not worth any fur- 
ther regard. | 


Experience has hitherto contradicted his'theory. In the 


oldest countries, there has rarely been any want of food ; 


although it is admitted to be frequently beyond the reach of 
the multitude, in sufficient quantity. But the food exists in 
such abundance (except in cases of pattial famine), that there 
are often laws existing to prevent its introduction into one 
country from another. England has frequently exhibited the 


degrading and disrraceful spectacte of a population on the 
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brink of starvation from the high prices of food, with @ 
prohibition to foreigners from supplying the markets at a 
cheaper rate. But this was to enable the agriculturists to 
supply the pecuniary warts “of a borough-despotism—and 
for tlie maintenance of such a blessing, the occasional sacri- 


“fice of the comforts and lives of the people, was a trifling 


price. 
Let us, however, leave for a moment the scene of the 
civilized degradation of men, and go. back to the haunts 


of our savage ancestors. In savage countries, the popu- 


lation is generally scanty. The means of obtaining food in 
such instances, are evidently not carried to the greatest 
extent; so that the want of food cannot be said to limit the 
population. To this it has been observed, “ that it is not 
material what prevents the food from being produced, so 
that itis not produced.” The origiral position, however, is 
not answered by this. Food enough is produced, for all who 
exist. Were there a greater number in existence, the means 
of obtaining food would be extended-; and while they could 
be extended, there could be no pfessure of popglation 
against the means of subsistence; any further than the 
wholesome pressure of . wants for their supply... Suppose 
a hord of a hundred savages resided in an island, the wild 
game of which was accustomed to afford them a sufficient 
supply, with one day’s hunting i in the week. If the horde 


‘incieased to two hundred, there would require :not only two 


day:s hunting, -but perhaps three, as the game became 
more scarce, and more timid. Suppose the horde to be 


again doubled, and to amouat to faur hundred. It is evident 


that the wild game. would be still more exhausted ; and. if 
there could be no other means of subsistence discovered than 
the wild game, there would be a pressure of population 
against the means of subsistence. But when it was ascer- 
tained that by domesticating the birds and beasts, and 
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the voracity of each other, their numbers could be considera- 
bly increased, the pressure would be so far removed, and 
population might increase, until that supply also was ex- 
hausted. Supposing no drawback to population, this would 
be the case; and when the huntsman, the shepherd, and 
the herdsman could no longer find the means of subsistence, 
the sea would be had recourse to, or agriculture must open 
the bosom of the earth, to furnish an additional supply ; 
and population is again set free to encrease, until no fish can 
be caught, and until every particle of the surface of the 
earth shail be brought to yield its uttermost grain of corn. 

It might have been said to the first hunters, when game 
became scarce :-—“ take care what you are about. You 
“‘ must check your population. Game is net so abundant as 
“it used tobe. You will find it diminish every year; and 
“if youdo not take heed, you will all be starved. You 
may manage with one or two children; but if you have 
a dozen you can never hope to catch venison enough for 
“them.” The same argument might have been repeated, 
when tle population had outrun the supply of the domes- 
ticated animals; and, instead of the natural course of en- 
deavouring to provide for the cnereased numbers -of the 
species, it might have been recommended to limit the popu. 
lation to the meang then existing; and at every exhaustion of 
the immediate and customary supply, the same reasoning 
would apply. Thus, if our population regulators had been 
the directors, the first couple would have left only a pair or 
two behind them, lest they should have perished for want of 
food. | 

Fam not about to deny the bare possibility that at some 
period orother, there may be an exhaustion of the means of 
producing food; even after emigration shall have been car- 


ried so far as to people “ earth’s remotest bounds;” but I 
No. 5, Vel. XII, 
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entertain no fear of such aresult, untij at least as many years 








as the sun has already numbered’ shall revolve again; seeing” 
that the earth is nowliere, save in China, more than half 
peopled; and seeing that the present rate of production is 
capable of being at least four times miltiplied. TI have a 
right, in answer to an hypothesis contradicted’ by all expe- 
rience, to calculate upon the advantages to be derived frony 
thé certain progress of science ;—and considering that past 
geherations, without any knowledze of the “ preventive 
system,” have managed to raise as much food as was neces- 
savy, I think that there is little to apprehend’ from the future 
in that respect. 

The present state of Etiropean society certainly presents 
sothé diffici:llies on this head to those individuals who only 
wish to steal through life as comfbrtably as they can, and to! 
make the best of matters wliich they have lost all hopes of 
mending. Sicli may rationally avoid burthening themselves: 
with a progeny tliat it would be difficult to support ; not from’ 
any scarcity of food, but from its costing too much to be 
within their reach. They, in such cases, seek to protect 
themselves ¢zainst the consequences of theit own degrada- 
tion in society. They find themselves parts of a community 
in which they do tot share the advantages; and having only 
to bear the evils, they seek to render them as light as_possi- 
ble. Hence some déterminé wever to marry at all, and keep 
their determination until their passions, ightéd up by female 
fascination, grow Stronger than their reason. Otlrers deter: 
miné to postpone marriage toa éertam age, whet the proba- 
bility of a large progeny may be diminished. Others, and 
these the large majority, of weaker minds and stronger pas- 
sions, bury ‘all’ consideration ih impulse and des spair, and 
leave the number and fate of their progeny to mere chance, 
and the protection of the laws; and Mr. Malthus’s principle 
of*refusing supptrt to the children of those who cannot 
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maintain them, even if they perish on the highway, wust be 





resorted to, before the population could be checked in any 
naterial degree. It is needless to say that this could not be 
done, until the European labourers are reduced to a more 
abject condition than the West Indian slaves. The rich feel 
that the poor must not be driven to absolute despair; and it 
is a curious fact, that the objects of charity are better clothed, 
and better fed, and much better educated than the ordinary 
labourer can afford to feed, clothe, and educate his offspring. . 
In a state of socicty like this, neither moral nor prudential | 
considerations can be expected to operate ; and to attempt to | 
amend it, without reforming tne great evil, misgovernment, 
is to attempt to wash the negro white. The system does 
mote towards degrading the people in one day, than all the 
efforts to counteract it could remove in a year. 

The arguments drawn from the employment of capital. 
seem to me equally fallacious. In a good system of Govern- . 
ment, the surplus produce of one year would necessarily be- 
come the active capital for encreasing the produce of the 
next. All capital is certainly surplus produce; but there is 
a great difference between the real surplus produce, and the 
surplus produce obtained by reducing the labourers to the. 
very lowest means of subsistence. And there is xs much dif- 
ference between the employment of the surplus capital in 
the re-production of food, and in making it the means of. 
draining the produce of the land in undue proportions from 
the labourer. Surplus capital lent to Government is of the 
latter description. The capital is not expended amongst the 
productive, but the unproductive classes; and the result in 
Britain has been, that produce to the amount of thirty mil- 
lions yearly, is wrung from the labourer without any recom- 
pense for the toil of raising it. The great question must be 
to get rid of such a system. All attempts to bear with it. 
only cripple the means of coping with it. And the true 
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question is, what sort of a population is most likely to cam- 
pel its reformation; for I take it as admitted, that nothing 
short of compulsion will ever produce a reform. Experience 
tells us, that give the multitude bread, and bear a little 
with their humours in matters that are immaterial, and priests 
and kings may lead them by the nose as they please. Revo- 
hitions have rarely evcr happened but when weak, foolish, 
aid obstinate men have been at the helm of affairs. Mr. 
Pitt would never have lost America. If the power of taxing 
the colonics had been deemed requisite to his views, he 
would have obtained it by corrupting all who could have led 
an oppos:tion against him. He would not have sent fleets 
and armies to support the usurpation of a British House of 
Commons. He would have filled the colonial assemblies 
with his own creatures. He would have obtained popularity 
by yrelding where opposition was likely to kindle a flame for 
which he was not prepared; and by dextrously lning 
the chains of the Colonies, he would have rivetted 
them the faster. The population’ of America, nursed 
by the genius of republicanism, may be now otherwise 
constituted in mind; but in Europe the okt feelme 
prevails. Let the people eat and drink, and they will be 
quiet. Mr, Canning has discovered this secret ; and he will 
cultivate his advantage as Jong as hecan. Are not those 
who endeavour to make the people eom/fortable wader his 
system, forwarding his objects, and consolidating his power. 
I charge not upon any advocate of the “ preventive system” 
such an intention. I admit that they pursue the object of 
reform through the cultivation of the mind; and that they 
magine the advantages of a better situation would be rightly 
employed. This we have yet to learn. The present age 


furnishes no proof of it, but a better eramay arrive, through 
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faculties exist, all enquiry must be useful. He who dis- 
covers what cannot be acomplished is a'most as_ useful .to 
societiy as he who leads it a step forwards; since he turns 
ingenuity into new channels for exertion. This feeling 
dictated tome the conduct I have pursued, with regard to 
the insertion of the articles in opposition to my own opinions, 
which have appeared in the Black Dwarf: and to its readers 


are referred the decision upon the merits of the controversy. 








In this and similar cases, I treat my opinions as clients, for 
whom it is my duty to do all in my power, honestly, and can- 
didly ; but believing them to require no other aid (as they 
would deserve none if they did), [am bound in justice and 
honour to let the respondent's case be heard, in the same 
manner, from their advocates, that the Jury, the public at 
Jarge, may pronounce the verdict between us. 
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MODERN PRACTICE OF ANCIENT. DEVICES. 
IN THE ART OF ENSLAVING. 
— 


We have received the following extract from a friend in 
the country; and, with a few notes, we submit it to our 
readers as another instance of the principle, that the precedent 
of one age becomes the law of another. The author wrote 
in the spirit of prophecy ; and would be delighted to. find 
how well he had anticipated the conduct of the ministry in 
the days of George the Third, George the Regent, and 
and George the Fourth. We dare say the treasury has “a 
‘copy of this old document in every apartment ; and that it 


is the elementary primer of policy put in the hands of every 
wew colleague. 
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Mr. Dwarr, . 


The following Chapters are taken from a Magazine for 
Noy., 1772, by a constant reader of your BLacx Dwarr, 
who resides near Bolton-le-Moors, in Lancashire. If you 
‘think them worthy a place in that invaluable publication, 


you are at liberty to insert them, with such remarks of your 
‘own as you think proper. 





i 


To the Editor of Every Man's Magazine. 
SIR, 

Ever since this country wisely threw off that mechanical 
rule of only having a Minister to each department, like the 
marine law, ‘“‘ every man tohis gun,” and adopted that more 
excellent one of having a Prime Minister, like a commander- 
in-chief, I have been thinking of a code of instructions that 
may be necessary for the regulation of his conduct; for as I 
think this wise regulation a wholesome restraint on the people, 
whose turbulence : at times, like the old Romans, requires a. 
dictator; I mean, under the following chapters, to give my 
best advice (which I have been for some years gleaning from 
Machiavel, Pufiendorf, &c., and the most celebrated govern- 
ment writers) by what means a premier may act most !o the 
honour of his prince, and the enlargement of his own power. 

Yours, &c. 
A PoniticaL SCHEMER. 


ep -- 


Cuap. l. 


How a Prime Minister may make himself absolute. 

He who designs to make such an attempt, ought to con- 
sider, that it is not in the power of the prince merely to sup- 
port him in it till the spirits of the people are in a good 
measure subdued, and their purses drained; he must, there- 
fore, endeavour to form a party strong enough to oppose 


them, by a distribution of titles; honours, places, peusions, 
and other gratuities. | 


Mem.— For example, remember the purchase of the Gren- 
-villes, before the late session, when a defalcation of country 
gentlemen was anticipated.—Ep., 
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Cuap. 2. 


Flow Penstons and Gratuities are to be rarsed. 


But though titles and honours are easily procured, the 
prince being the grand reservoir from whence these currents 
‘flow, pensions and gratuities will require some finesse. In 
order, therefore, to do this.constitutionally, let’ ‘suth sums 
as will be sufficient for tliesc purposes, be annually voted by 
parliament, for the arrears of the Civil List, secret service 
money, or such like pretences; which, though the’bulk of the 
people may see through, it does not signify. —You may say 


ae -, *4’ve got the money, and‘let the world 
talk aud be d—n’d.” 


Mem.—See the practice of the English House of Com- 





mons, for every past session since the ‘‘ glorious revolution.” 
+-Ep, 

— ; , 

Cuare. 3. ' 

Of Armies. 

As such schemes may probably meet with great opposition 
at first, it wil be necessary to keep up a large body of -regu- 
Jar forces under your command, and at your proposal, ‘in 
order to quell such daring spirits, as will forego every private 
consideration for what they ridiculously call the Amor Patrize. 
This may easily be done, under various pretences ; such as 


the apprehension of foretgn invasions, domestic insurrections, 
and popular discontents. =. 5% ' 


Mem.—Fnglish excuses for a standing army from the mas- 


sacre of Glencoe to that of Manchester.—Ep. 
, | 
Car. 4. 
Of Peace and War. 

But as it is your interest to keep up a numerous standing 
army for your protection and support, it follows, of conse- 
quence, that you ought to avoid a war'as much as possible, 
Jest jt should turn out unsuccessful, and provoke the people 
sv much, as to rouse up some enthusiasts to assassinate you, 
which no artor prudence can prevent. Your grand business, 


therefore, is not to run-such a risk, but to amuse the people 
with xegolistions, which you may diversify by whatever 
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names you please, such as preliminaries, pacifications, con- 
ventions, or treaties, just as it suits your own private advan- 

_ tage, and the particular circumstance of the times. If any 
malcontents, however, should complain of your conduct, 
stop your mouths with that excellent motto, ‘‘ paz belle 
potior ;” or that public-spirited one of a modern statesman, 
who, with all the fortitude of an old Roman, declared he 
would rather have it engraved on his tomb,—*“ Here lies the 
** peace-maker,” than any other honours his country could 
bestow. 
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Mem,—See Mr. Canning’s conduct with regard to Spain, 
for an illustration.—Eb. 


ergs 
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Cnap. 5. 


How Libellers ouzht to be used. 


If all these precautions and regulations shonld be found 
insufficient to refrain factious tongues and insidious pens, 
without openly employing a military force, (which ought to 
be avoided as much as possible) take a band of mercenary 
writers into your pay, In order tocombat your adversaries with 
their own weapons. Give them general instructions never to 
use any argument in their replies, for being 50 to 1 that 
they are worsted, the more light and ridiculous they make the 
complaints of the people, the bulk of them will, in time, 
begin to imagine in reality they are so, and be a more effec- 
tual method of silencing them. Tothose you may add (by 
way of corps de reserve) another mercenary band to worry 
them in due form of law; this is no hard matter in a country 
which abounds with scurvy lawyers, penal laws, and 
staunch witnesses.—As to juries, indeed; they are sometimes 
troubiesume ; but if at any time there is reason to suspect 
these seditious mechanics, it will be a very easy matter for 
the Chief Justice to nominate to the Court Officers such persons 
as he thinks most fit for his purpose. 


Mem.—Remember the establishment of the Bridge-street 
Gang; and the doctrine of the Court of King’s Bench, with 
regard to special juries, to shew that this scheme has the pa- 
tronage of the Court at present.—Ep. 
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Cuap. 6. 


Of the Senates of the People. 


In free countries like this, when the collective body of the 
people have a right to chuse representatives, no pains or costs 
ought to be spared to secure a majority of them in your 

‘Interest, by places, pensions and bounties; for it is much easier 
to govern a people who fancy themselves free, by the name 
and outward appcarance of a senate, than by an open exercise 
of arbitrary power. This is demonstrable from the Roman 
history, for Tiberius, and his equally celebrated minister 
Seganus, as well as the succeeding Emperors, kept up the 
JSorm of the Senate, and the names of their anctent magistrates, 
in order to sanctify their own measures, and preserve the 
appearance of their old constitution. 


Mem.—Something very like this, in the envy and admira- 
tion of surrounding nations.—Ep. 


———— 
Car. 7. 


The dernier resort of a Prime Minister. 


— Though I am against ali sanguinary measures, as Jong as 
lenitives will prevail; yet, in cases of necessity, @ minister, 
as well asa King, must have recourse to his ratio ultimo, 
and bring out his froops, against all opposers, without giving 
quarter to any; but this is so nice a point, and involved in 
so many combinations, that | must refer the premier to a 
practical treatise lately written on that subject, by a noble 
Lord in the present administration. 


Mem.—The massacre at Manchester is a practical com- 
ment on the practical treatise, and proves that noble lords 
have not degenerated. 








J. W. CROKER, ESQ. M. P. AND DRY ROT. 
— 
Mr. Epiror, London, 26th Jan. 1824. 


Str,—I observe it is reported that Mr. Croker is about to 
retire from the Admiralty, in order to be promoted to the 
Governorship of Bombay. I believe none will regret this 
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resignation, which may be hailed as the dawn of naval refor- 
mation. I must, however, express a hope that this Honour- 
able Gentleman’ may uot be transported so suddenly to an 
Indian-climate; because he must be capable of yielding much 
jnteresting and valuable information to the public, respectigg 
the origin, progress, and extent of the danger and damagés 
arising from the Dry Rot; as witness the Genoa, Howe, 


‘Rippon, Boyne, Dreadnought, Lord. Nelson, Queen Char- 


Jotte, &c. 


_ The Courier last Monday reported that the Queen Char- 
lotte, of 100 guns, is again found in a defective state, at 
Portsmouth; and that she must be paid off, and the Victory 
is to be commissioned in her room.—This ship was nearly 

five years in the progress of building ;—was launched in 
1810, but in 1811, only 14 months afterwards, was found 
Dry Rotten, and underwent repairs to the amount of 
$0,0001.—As this ship, at only thirteen years of age, is unit 
even for harbour service, as guard ship, I fear she must be 

condemned, as so many others have been, and must be, 
when the next general aud impartial survey of the navy 
is ordered by Parliament.—Certainly nothing demands le- 
gislative protection or examination more than the welfare of 
our public and private navy. . I must decline entering into 
further particulars respecting our naval system, which is 
running ** The Road to Ruin ;’ but I sound the alarm, in 

time to save British freedom, lives and.properties, by va- 
rious practicable remedies, under the strong arm of the law; 
without which, I believe Rritish seamen will shortly be com- 
pelled to surrender Britannia’s sceptre into the hands of our 
enemies. . ed 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
: » Joun BURRIDGE. 





SANGUINARY ACTS OF DON JOHN, THE KING 
ania. OF PORTUGAL. 


EID, ce 


T» the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 
SIR, 


Will:you permit a new correspondent to make, through the 


medium of your paper, a few remarks on a recent act of Den 


John the Sixth, which completely throws into the shade all 
those of his. worthy son-in-law, Ferdinand “ the beloved.” 
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In the Times and Morning Chronicle some time ago, were 
inserted, under the head “ Lisbon,” the following para- 
‘graphs, without the slightest comment whatsoever :—* The 
** squadron, consisting of the Amazon Frigate, and two 

*‘ other vessels, with the new Governor, Don Manoel de Por- 
“ tugal and Castro.* The 7th regiment, some artillery, the 
‘ President and members of the commission, arrived on the 
‘* 26th of August.’ After a most strict investigation, and 
‘* hearing 250 witnesses, sentence was pronounced on the 
‘* 8th of October, when there were 25 persons in prison.— 
*¢ One died of poison which he took; 24 were summarally 
‘tried, and sentenced according to the royal order; 22 
‘‘ were condemned to different penalties; and two havin 

‘* been rather imprudent, than criminal, were discharged.” 

** As no actual rebellion had taken place, it was possible 
“to reconcile the favour of the Sovereign with the inflexible 
“impartiality of the Judges.” 

‘‘ But for the prompt means with which his Majesty and 
‘‘ his Ministers so opportunely arrested the progress of this 
‘horrid crime, it would have led to the gallows, with the 
‘“‘ Fernandez; Borges, and Carvalhos, of the Island, many 
“ other victims drawn into the. whirlpool of revolt, more 
‘* from seduction and timidity than from wickedness and cor- 
“‘ ruption.” 

Such, Sir, was the statement on which these papers of- 
fered no comment; nor probably is it known that out of so 
small a population as that of Maderia, such bloody sacri- 
tices were selected, and from amongst the first men im that 
‘island. The name of John Carvalho, I should have thought, 
was as well known on the Royal Exchange of this great city, 
as even that of the friend of the Holy Alliance—Rothschild. 
When I state to you that he was one of the deputies to the 
Cortes from that place, and that the new Governor, Don 
Manoel de Portugal, together with the Bishop-of Funchal, 
were expatriated as inveterate enemies to freedom, there 
‘need no Ghost come from the grave” to explain the ‘history 
of such unheard of massacre, under the apparent sanction 
of:law. As to the one whom the account states to have poi- 
soned himself, no person who has ever had the misfortune to 
be incarcerated in a Portuguese prison will wonder at it, if 
the victim had only moved in a sphere, one degree removed 





* This is a literal translation of Y Castro, tbe second name of the 
Governor. Most noblemen and gentlemen in Spain and Portugal add 
their maternal as well as paternal sirnames, if of a noble descent by 
the mether’s side, or if inheriting property from them. 
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from that of a day-labourer. One question arises on this 
‘Subject, if (as it is said) Lord Cochrane was off the Azores, 
with the Brazilian squadron, would not his Lordship have 
been much better employed in intercepting the Amazon and 
her consorts, than in plundering defenceless merchants, who 
possibly would willingly (if in their power) assist him in put- 
ting a stop to those inhuman offerings at the shrine of bi- 
gotry and divine right. | 
Pancras, 6th December, 1823. 





Note.—This communication was mislaid at the office; but 
the act of Royal cruelty which it records, deserves a page 
of the Bhack Dwarr, as one among the many Jjustifica- 
tions of seeming severity on the part of the people, when 
they burst their chains. With respect to Lord Cochrane, he 


would most likely be ignorant both of the expedition and its 
infamous object. | 
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FOX CLUBS. 


Pr re ron | 
These “ drollcries” are not yet discontinued. If it could 


‘now be pleaded that such assemblies either cultivated, or kept 
alive public spirit, as they might do before the purer flame of 
REFORM was kindled, we should applaud them to the echo 

for it;—but for MEN in the present period to strut about in 

. the masquerade of Whiggery is as ridiculous as it is surpris- 
ing. Nor is it less wonderful that our friend, the lishman, 

_ should fall into the error of supposing such meetings worth 
any thing. There has been one at Glasgow, and one at 

‘Edinburgh; and the following toasts are given as the cream 

_of the meeting at the latter place. A few words will shew 
that the cream has been gathered from milk already frequently 
skimmed for the swinish multitude. They begin with ‘ the 

memory of Mr. Fox.” Now Mr. Fox was a whig, a very 
clever whig; and while the party was alive, his memory 
would have been appropriate. But the party is defunct. It 





cannot exist again. No power can speak life to the diy 
boties, though the breath of circumstances thus occasions 


them torattle together. But Mr. Fox did jittle service to 
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the people ;—he was only half a patriot. In office we never 


met with a more sturdy tory; and he broadly declared that 
the House of Commons as then constituted, could judge 
better for the people than the people for themselves. Is it 
for this conduct, or the doubling of the income tax, against 
which we heard him rail until he was neatly drowned in 
his own perspiration? Or is it for having coalesced when 
young with Lord North, one of the greatest curses of the 
country ; and when old, with Lord Grenville, whom some 
blunt historian: may call a still greater curse than Lord 
North? For which of these eccellencies is the. memory 
of Mr. Fox to be placed before the rights of the people? 
However, after Mr. Fox, we get the people, and their rights, 
‘as established at the revolution.” What new balderdash is 
this? Why was not the old toast of ‘ The sovereignty of 
“the People,” given? The Whigs used to give it; but some 
of the present Whigs have not courage to ‘‘ assume a virtue, 
though they have it not.” What rights were established at 
that Whig juggle, called the ‘ glorious revolution,” in.which 
the country was made to write itself such an ass as not to be 
able to get rid of one master without calling in another, and 
that, too, a forcigner? Some rights were claimed at that pe« 
riod. There is a thing called the Bill of Rights; which was 
an imposition at the time, and has been a dead letter.ever 
since: and for this same ¢hing, the nation has been charged 
the amount of 890 millions in the funded debt, besides as 
much, or more, unmercifully spent tn quarrels foreign tothe 
interest of the people. Rights established, indeed! Why, 
these very men will tell us, in their lucid and candid inters 
vals, that we have no rights, but what lie at the feet of the 
Ministry, and that they can trample upon whenever they 
choose. Then comes the ‘ Duke of Sussex,” .and the prin- 
ciples that seated his family on the throne. The Dukeisa 
very liberal member of the royal family. He has been, for- 
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tunately, out of the way of political temptation, and has 
kept in a laudable path? But where are “ the principles 
‘‘that seated: his family on the throne.” Were they des~ 
troyed in the war against French freedom? or imprisoned 
with the members of the corresponding society? Were they 
burnt with Dr. Priestley’s library at Birmingham, or massa- 
cred with the Reformers at Manchester? What has become 
of the principles? A chairman of a company, not very re- 
markable for any strict attention to morality, onee ventured 
to give, as a toast, “the Cardinal virtues;” when a wag 
present said, ‘“‘ Well, if I must drink the toast, here’s to 
“ our absent friends.” The Whigs should always treat rights 
and liberties in a similar manner. We shall say, no- 
thing about such toasts as ‘* The memory of Lord Ere 
sé skine”—"‘ The health of the Duke of Hamilton, and 
‘‘the Whigs of Scotland”— Earl Grey, and the Whegs | 
of England”—‘* The Duke of Leicester’—and ‘ the 
Duke of Argyle ;” except just to notice that if this is the 
cream of the meeting, the milk must be indifferent enough. 
‘“‘The health of the President of the United States,” with that | 
of ** Bolivar,” and the liberty and independence of ‘* South © 
America,” was a compliment safely paid to that freedom 
abroad, which Whigs have joined a tory ministry to oppose at 
home ; and have defended the massacre of the people, who 
merely petttioned for its introduction. The ‘ health of Mr. 
Hume,” was a compliment to perseverance which the whigs 
have no spirit to support ; and the toast of ‘“* Mr. Brougham 
and the advancement of education,” seems only meant to 
celebrate the defeat of his laudable endeavours.—The 
‘* LIBERTY OF THE Press,” as if to mark the dread which 
all parties entertain of it, comes begging after the first cream, 
as quoted ! and the parties separate, exulting in the service 








they have rendered to “ the cause for which Hampden bled 


‘in the field, and Sidney on the scaffold!” This is all well 
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enough for mere whigs ;—and as matters of public occur- 


rences, they may find room ina journal; but such editors 
as the “Irishman” should not gi/d these triffes, nor encrease 
and give currency to such a mintage, by asking for similar 
dinner parties, in honour of Burgh, Flood, Curran, and 
Grattan, Why we should have a calendar as full of political 
saints as the Catholic liturgy is of religious ones; and 
sliould have nothing to'do the whole year, but to dine every 
day in honor of some great man, as a sort of excuse for 
being little ones ourselves. We wonder if Hampden or 
Sydney ever imbibed their virtues at such clubs. We should 
think if the shade of the former gallant spirit could be con- 
sulted as to the best means of recovering our lost liberties, 
it would say——that ‘ willing hearts, ready hands, and noon- 
‘day meetings of the peorze, were far more likely to 
‘“ succeed, than Bachanalian orgies, in honor of men who 
“ gerved themselves more effectually than they served any 
“« besides.” And we the more regret that the “ Irishman” 
should have exalted such wine-drawn bubbles, because m 
the same paper he has pomted out the tiue path to be pursued 
by. the Catholics in pursuit of their rights. His language on 
this pointis admirable, and deserves the attention of the 
Catholics. He says— 








“It is guite idle for any Irish Government to flatter itself 
with peace as long as the great majority of the people they 
govern are the slaves of the remainder. In Ireland, such is 
the case. The Insurrection Act, or the Constabulary Act, 
may effect among the starving poor of the South a temporary 
tranquillity, but as long as the great master evil (as the Mar- 
quis Wellesley once denominated Catholic servitude) re- 
mains, so long will the public mind be the ready recipient 
of every appeal which the most inflanred eloquence can 
make to it. Equal justice—equal political rights, are the © 
omy solid basts of public peace; until such‘a system is acted 
upon, Ireland must be a scene of division, distraction, and ‘ 
weakness. 

“¢ When the Catholic Association first assembled, we gave 
our opinion that we considered the basts of their constitution 
too marrow and circumscribed. We would have called the 
Association, the Jrish Assoctation, and thus have embraced 
all men of allt denominations, and have made Reform in 
Parliament the leading object of discussion. Sure we are, 
that another year will drive the Irish people to make common 
cause with the Reformers of the British Empire. Froma 
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Parliament so constituted as the present is, we have no lope 
of justice to the Catholic. The same game of Parliamentary 
tactic will be again played off—the same insulting sophistry 
will be reiterated—Church and State will wield their ancient 
weapons, and the Catholic Petitioners will once more retiirn 
to Ireland to recommence the trade of petitioning. Such a 
waste of public feeling should not be permitted. The able 
and honest men who fearless!y vindicate their country’s feel- 
ings, must ultimately agree with us that there is no safety 


but in the unton of all parties for the one common object of 
Parliamentary Reform.” 


There is pith and matter in these observations. They 
come to the question at once, and lay the remedy as bare as 
the grievance. But the Catholics of Ireland have not the 
requisite spirit to obtain emancipation. They have among 
them some MEN; but their host is like a Perscan army— 
more joiners in the clamour than combatants in the battle; 
and the Orange Spartans, though not a twentieth of their 
number, drive them like a flock of geese. The King’s visit 
to Ireland shewed the soft metal in the composition of the 
modern Irish. They had eyes and tongues, but neither heads 
nor hands, and their hearts were thawed into more than 
female softness, by the blandishment of the royal smiles, 
which might be intended to comfort them; but the North. 
east wind was too keen for the sun;—the smiles were wafted 
to another shore; and the Catholic hopes are as frost-bound 
as the ships that winter under the North Pole. A star, 
called ** the Catholic Association,” has risen with some bril- 
Jiance—but it wants vigour and decision; and it most . 
strangely plays the partof satelliteto Mr. Plunkett! Really, 
Mr. O’Connell should know better than this. Let him come 
himself to the bar of the English Commons, if they can 
venture to lethim approach them so nearly. That is his 
proper place— but no trusting toa temporiser on a great pub- 
lic question. ; 

We perceive that we have rambled a considerable distance , 
from the Fox Clubs, and as it is scarcely worth the while to 
take the journey back, we shal! conclude with a fervent wish 
that the time will arrive when all these will-o’-the-wisps will , 
be left to glimmer unregarded ; and the men of the present 


age think rather of imitating than affecting to extol the worth | 
of their forefathers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend ai Is!ington may be assured that the rumour he has 


beard is unfounded. There is no 


such intention existing at present. 


What the indiilerence of the people may produce, it is Impossible to 


say ; but when the Editor was ca 
culated upon devoting ten years 


lied into the political arena, he cal 
of his life to the public cause. Of 


that Len years, seven have been completed, but there remains three 
more ; aid if we are assured that no man can know whataday will 
bring fourth, who shall presume to anticipate the events of a thousand 


days? Nations are not moved like Chess-mea. 
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Parliament so constituted as the present is, we have no hope 
of justice to the Catholic. The same game of Parliamentary 
tactic will be again played off—the same insulting sophistry 
will be reiterated—Church and State will wield their ancient 
weapons, and the Catholic Petitioners will once more return 
to Ireland to recommence the trade of petitioning. Such a 
waste of public feeling should not be permitted. The able 
and honest men who fearlessly vindicate their country’s feel- 
ings, must ultimately agree with us that there is no safety 


but in the union of all parties for the one cominon object of 
Parliamentary Reform.” 


There is pith and matter in these observations. They 
come to the question at once, and lay the remedy as bare as 
the grievance. But the Catholics of Ireland have not the 
requisite spirit to obtain emancipation. They have among 
them some MEN; but their host is like a Persian army— 
more joiners in the clamour than combatants in the battle ; 
and the Orange Spartans, though not a twentieth of their 
number, drive them like a flock of geese. The King’s visit 
to Ireland shewed the soft metal in the composition of the 
modern Irish. They had eyes and tongues, but neither heads 
nor hands, and their hearts were thawed into more than 
female softness, by the blandishment of the royal smiles, 
which might be intended to comfort them; but the North - 
east wind was too keen for the sun;—the smiles were wafted 
to another shore; and the Catholic hopes are as frost-bound 
as the ships that winter under the North Pole. A star, 
called *‘ the Catholic Association,” has risen with some bril- 
liance—but it wants vigour and decision; and it most 
strangely plays the partof satelliteto Mr. Plunkett! Really, 
Mr. O’Connell should know better than this. Let him’come 
himself to the bar of the English Commons, if they can 
venture to lethim approach them so nearly. That is his 
proper place— but no trusting toa temporiser on a great pub- 
lic question. 

We perceive that we have rambled a considerable distance 
from the Fox Clubs, and as it is scarcely worth the while to 
take the journey back, we shal! conclude with a fervent wish 
that the time will arrive when all these will-o’-the-wisps will 
be left to glimmer unregarded ; and the men of the preset 
age think rather of wnefating than affecting to extol the worth 
of their forefathers. 
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